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The object of the Society is to reclaim, provide employment for, and 
administer all needful aid to Convicts discharged from the State Prison, the 
Houses of Correction, and the common jails. 

Dr. Aveustinge C, Tart, State Agent for aiding Discharged Convicts, is 
sole Agent of this Society. Office, No. 11, Cornhill. Regular hours, from 
11 to 1 daily. Office open at other business-hours. Persons wishing to 
employ Discharged Convicts, or to transact any other business with the 
Agent, are requested to call as above. All correspondence should be directed 
to Dr. Taft, at the same place. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


Money designed to aid the operations of this Society should be personaily 
delivered, or sent by mail, either to — 
The Treasurer, Joun A. ANDREW, Esq., 4, Court-street ; 
The President, Dr. WALTER CHANNING, 21, Somerset-street; or 
The Agent, Dr. A. C. Tarr, 11, Cornhill; 
And to no other person whatever. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


In conducting our work we have aimed to furnish a periodical devoted 
almost exclusively to Prison Discipline. The field is wide, and is not 
sectarian or political in its character. Men of every sect or party are 
invited to join with us in furthering the great objects that occupy our 
attention. Our work is eminently practical. We aim to amend, not to 
exterminate. We maintain that a suitable punishment should be inflicted 
for every offence, and that the great object in all modes of Prison Disci- 
pline should be to reform the offender and to protect society. With these 
impressions and views, we have submitted very often certain leading 


questions. We know of no better way to elicit information from others. 
The following are important : — 


I. Are corporeal punishments necessary in prisons? 

II. Should strangers or relatives be admitted within the prison! 

III. Would it be well to reward prisoners for their good behaviour? 

IV. Should a fee be charged for admittance to the prison? 

V. What should be done for Discharged Prisoners? 

VI. Would it be well to have a General Inspector of all the prisons in 
the State? 

VII. Would it be well to have the prisoners classified ? 


These are a few of the questions proposed, and we would be glad to 
receive answers from any one. We aim to make our periodical free in 
its character ; and any article, written in a good spirit, will be admitted, 
whether it accords with the views of the Editor or not. 
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THE GUILLOTINE. 


Tue history of the adoption of the Guillotine in France 
is involved in much obscurity, and many erroneous opin- 
ions are held concerning it. Ina brief manner we shall 
endeavor to present the facts in the case, compiled from 
authentic sources." This instrument was not originally pro- 
posed on the ground of its fitness for wholesale murder, — 
which became its distinguishing peculiarity, — but for the 
purposes of justice and humanity. Previous to the Revo- 
lution, executions were performed by the axe and the gal- 
lows: the nobles were beheaded, the commoners, hanged. 
This distinction was contrary to the ideas of equality then 
seeking development. Another liberal idea broached at 
that time was ‘ that the prejudice which visited on the inno- 
cent family of a criminal some portion of his disgrace was 
highly unjust and contrary to the rights of man;’ and we 
first hear of Robespierre as a competitor for a prize offered 


*1. Notice Historique et Physiologique sur le Supplice de la Guillotine. 
Par G. D. F. [i. e., Guyot pz Ferz.] pp. 16, Paris, 1830. 

2. Recherches Historiques et Physiologiques sur la Guillotine; et Détails 
sur Sanson; rédigé sur le piéces officielles. Par M. Lovis pv Bois, An- 
cien Bibliothécaire de l’Ecole Centrale del’Orne. pp. 35, Paris, 1843. 

3. History of the Guillotine. By the Right Hon. Joun Wutson Croxer. 
pp. 88. London, 1853. 
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by the Society of Arts at Metz, in 1784, for the prize essay 
on this subject. To favor these democratic ideas, on the 
10th of October, 1789, Dr. Guillotin submitted to the Na- 
tional Assembly the following propositions :— 


I. Crimes of the same kind shall be punished by the same kind 
of punishment, whatever be the rank of the criminal. 

II. In all cases (whatever be the crime) of capital punishment, 
it shall be of the same kind; that is, beheading; and it shall be 
executed by means of a machine [T’effet d’un simple mécanisme }. 

III. Crime being personal, the punishment, whatever it may be, 
of a criminal, shall inflict no disgrace on his family. 

IV. No one shall be allowed to reproach any citizen with the 
punishment of one of his relations. He that shall dare to do so 
shall be reprimanded by the Judge, and this reprimand shall be 
posted up at the door of the delinquent ; and, moreover, shall 
be posted against the pillory for three months. 


V. The property of a convict shall never, nor in any case, be 
confiscated. 


VI. The bodies of executed criminals shall be delivered to their 
families, if they demand it. In all cases, the bodies shall be buried 


in the usual manner, and the registry shall contain no mention of 
their death. 


These propositions were passed over, on their introduction, 
without debate ; but, on the first of the following December, 
Dr. Guillotin again brought them forward, and the first sug- 
gestion was adopted with little opposition. A discussion 
arose on the second, and the debate was brought to a close 
without any action in the matter. On Jan. 21, 1790, the 
article relating to the abolition of the prejudice, of con- 
fiscation of property, and of restoring the body to the fam- 
ily, were passed. The great debate on the abolition of 
Capital Punishment took place on the 30th of May, 1791; 
the report of the committee recommending its abolition 
was negatived, and the death-penalty retained. The mode 
of execution was next debated ; and on the 3d of June, 1791, 
it was proposed that every criminal condemned to death 
shall be beheaded [aura la téte tranchée]. 

After two doubtful trials, this proposition was accepted. 
The new penal code was adopted on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, 1791; the 6th of October, it became, and continues to 
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be, the law of France. Its second and third articles, tit. 1, 
are as follows : — 


II. The punishment of death shall consist in the mere privation 


of life, and no kind of torture shall ever be inflicted on the con- 
demned. 


III. Every person condemned [to a capital punishment] shall 
be beheaded. 


It is a singular fact, that, although beheading thus became 
the penalty, no provision was made concerning the mode to 
be employed. On the 24th of January, 1792, three anda 
half months after the adoption of the code,a man was 
condemned to death in Paris for robbery and murder. The 
magistrates inquired of the Minister in what way the cri- 
minal was to be executed; the Minister himself, and the 
Department of Paris, after delaying a month, were obliged 
to appeal to the Assembly for instruction. The letters of 
the magistrates, Minister, and Department show that they 
supposed the use of the sword was intended. A very 
remarkable letter, written at this time by the executioner, is 
extant, in which he objects to using the sword; giving as 
among his reasons, that the criminal must be very firm and 
the headsman very expert, otherwise the operation would be 
a mere butchery; that swords would get notched, and re- 
quire sharpening anew, and they have often been broken; 
that, ‘when there shall be several criminals to execute at 
the same time, the terror that such an execution presents, 
by the immensity of blood which it produces and which 
is scattered all about, will carry fright and weakness into 
the most intrepid hearts of all that are to come. ... The 
patient being no longer able to support himself, the execu- 
tion, if persisted in, would become a struggle and a massacre.’ 
The Assembly, being thus appealed to, appointed a commit- 
tee,ewho consulted M. Louis, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Surgery, whose report, dated March 7th, sug- 
gests the use of mechanical means; and refers to a behead- 
ing apparatus in former use at Halifax, England (to which 


we shall refer in the course of this article), but makes no 
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mention of Guillotin, or of the machine attributed to 
him. Had Dr. Guillotin invented or submitted any model 
of a machine, it seems incredible that Louis should have 
made no allusion to it. Whe only reference to Dr. Guillotin 
in this matter, that we find, is in a letter addressed him by 
the Procurer-General, asking his advice in the premises. 
This letter is dated March 10th; but, as the Secretary’s 
report was of March 7th, the inference is that his sugges- 
tions, even if he offered any, of which there is no record, 
were given too late. The recommendation of Louis was 
adopted March 20th; and, from this fact, an attempt was 
made to call it the Louison. M. Louis, however, did not 
produce the instrument adopted. An officer named La- 
quainte, connected with the criminal court at Strasburgh, 
designed a decapitating machine, and employed a piauo- 
forte maker, named Schmidt, to build it. Schmidt, having 
improved on the design given him, offered to build one 
for 960 franes; and, being put in communication with M. 
Louis, his offer was accepted, and he was unquestiona-, 
bly the inventor and constructor of the machine finally 
adopted. A dispute soon arose concerning the price. It 
was thought, that, as there were eighty-three instruments to 
be furnished, one for each Department, 500 francs was a 
liberal price ; but, Schmidt being ‘the inventor’ (l’inventeur 
de la machine a décapiter), it was thought best to give him the 
preference in the contract. Schmidt peremptorily refused 
to accept the commission at so low a rate, and, upon a 
movement to transfer the contract, took out, or threatened 
to take out, an exclusive patent as the inventor of the 
machine. Before this dispute was settled, the memorable 
10th of August arrived, and his claim was undoubtedly 
swallowed up in the general anarchy that followed. 

These facts prove beyond a doubt that Dr. Guillotin was 
not, as is generally supposed, the inventor of this terfible 
engine. We have been surprised to find how generally this 
error has obtained credence. From no documents that we 
have been able to examine do we find that Guillotin 
designed, invented, constructed, or even superintended, the 
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instrument bearing his name. It may be asked how it 
came to pass that a machine with which he had no connec- 
tion should have received his name. This is the explana- 
tion: In the debate on the 1st of December (before referred 
to), Guillotin having portrayed hanging as a torturing and 
tedious process, exclaimed in a moment of professional 
enthusiasm, ‘ New, with my machine, I strike off your 
head [je vous fait sauter la téte| in the twinkling of an eye, 
and you never feel it.’ This unlucky expression decided the 
future fame of Dr. Guillotin. The celebrated royalist 
journal of that day, Les Actes des Apétres, seized on this 
phrase, and made it the burden of a song,— which, we 
regret, will not bear a translation; and to the press belongs 
the credit (if we may so speak) of christening this infa- 
mous apparatus. ‘The press has exalted many a man far 
above his merits; but the unfortunate doctor it consigned to 
frightful immortality. It is extraordinary that the name 
should have been given this instrument three years before 
it actually existed; but such is the fact. 

Joseph Ignace Guillotin, whose name has thus unwittingly 
descended to posterity, seems to have been a physician in 
Paris of moderate abilities, and a philanthropic disposition. 
Having written one or two liberal pamphlets favoring the 
people, and been censured by the Parliament of Paris, he 
became popular, and was elected one of the representatives 
of Paris in the National Assembly. ‘ He proposed several 
reforms in matters of health and morals, and took up the 
subject of capital punishment, — first, with the moral but 
visionary object of putting down by law the popular preju- 
dice against the families of criminals; secondly, on the 
political ground that punishment should be equalized; and, 
thirdly, he contended that hanging was a lingering and 
therefore cruel punishment, while death by decapitation 
must be immediate.’ ‘The prevailing opinion that he per- 
ished by the destructive engine bearing his name is not 
correct." Before his term expired, he lost repute with the 

* Todd, in his edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, has fallen into this error ; 


and we were lately surprised to find so well informed a press as the ‘ New 
York Tribune’ citing Guillotin’s fate as an example of retributive justice: 
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people; and the same voices that had lauded him as a patriote 
philosophe, now execrated him as an aristocrat. His tran- 
sient popularity vanished, and hé sank into more than his 
original obscurity. During the Reign of Terror, he was 
imprisoned for indignantly replying to a proposition of 
Danton, that he should superintend the construction of a 
triple guillotine. He was released at the general jail delivery 
of the 9th Thermidor (July 27th, 1794), and died a natural 
death in Paris, May 26th, 1814, aged seventy-six, bitterly 
regretting that his name would descend to posterity insepa- 
rably connected with the most sanguinary atrocities that 
ever stained the pages of history. He was one of the 
founders of the Academy of Medicine at Paris, and his 
declining years were cheered by the kind attentions of 
a circle of attached friends, who respected his amiable cha- 
racter. 

The guillotine, however, was not original with the French 
Revolution. Under different names it had long before been 
used as a means of public execution, in Germany, Bohemia, 
Ireland, Italy, Scotland, and England. In Germany this 
instrument was styled der Planke der Diel (the plank of 
wood), and in older language Falbeil (the falling hatchet). 
In Bohemia it was called Hagec, something akin to the 
plank. Under the title of Mannaia it was known in Italy ; 
and Father Labat, in his ‘ Voyage en Italie,’ 1730, classes 
it as the most reputable mode of Capital Punishment. 

There are two fine copperplate engravings extant of the 
German machine, which is highly elaborated, representing 
the death of the son of Titus Manlius. The first is by 
Pencz, who died 1550; the second by Henry Aldergrevers 
bears date of 1553. 

In a book of travels printed about 1740, there is an 
account of the execution, at Milan, of Count Bozeli in 1702, 
by a kind of guillotine; the axe of which was loaded with 
100 pounds of lead, and fell with such force that it entered 
the block to the depth of two inches. Evelyn, in his 


‘Memoirs, states that he saw a similar instrument at 
Naples. 
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Randle Holmes, in his ‘ Academy of Armoury,’ 1678, 
gives the following singular hereditary armorial bearings of 
a family: ‘ Gules, a heading-block fixed between two sup- 
porters, and an axe placed therein; on the sinister side a 
maule ; all proper” This method of beheading differed but 
slightly from the guillotine. The criminal’s head was 
placed on the block, the axe was put between the two 
supporters, and on the victim’s neck, and then driven through 
by blows from the maule (mallet). Holmes also states that 
this punishment was used by the Jews and Romans, and 
that he had seen a picture of a machine used by the 
Romans where the axe was suspended by a cord. 

In the woodcuts of the ‘Martyrdom of the Apostles, 
Wittemberg, 1539, there is a delineation of the death of 
St. Matthew by a guillotine. The legend reads: ‘ His head 
was chopped off bya falling axe (fallbeil) after the manner 
of the Romans, 

An engraving of a Spartan about to die by a kind of 
guillotine may be seen in ‘ Achillis Bocchii Bonon. Symbo- 
licarum Questionum, lib. v. 8vo, Bonon., 15595, p. 36. The 
legend reads: ‘ A Spartan being condemned to death by 
the magistrates,’ &c. 

That this implement was formerly used in Ireland is 
proved by a cut and description in ‘ Hollinshed’s Chronicles 
of Ireland, 1577. The author states: ‘In the yeare 1307, 
the first of April, Murcod Ballagh was beheaded near to Mer- 
ton by Sir David Caunton, knight’ ‘The executioner is seen 
holding to the rope, ready at the signal to loose his grasp. 

The oldest picture of this instrument extant is found in 
an exceedingly rare work, bearing the following title : ‘ Petrus 
de Natalibus, Catalogus Sanctorum’ (Lyons, 1514, 4to), 
fol. Ixxxix. It represents the guillotining of St. Isadore. 
This martyr was beheaded on the island of Chios, in the 
reign of Decius, 250 years after Christ. 

[In the issue for December, we shall present a few more 
facts in the early history of the guillotine; and also speak 
of its employment during the French Revolution, its mode 


of operation, &c.| Q. Ws. 8° 
7* 














DEATH-WARRANT OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Amone the many interesting relics of antiquity that the 
persevering investigations of modern antiquarians have 
brought to light, few possess more interest to the Christian 
and philanthropist than the following document, which is a 
faithful translation ofthe identical death-warrant of Christ. 
This sentence .is engraved on a copperplate, on one side of 
which were the words: ‘A similar plate is sent to each 
tribe.’ The commissioners of arts of the French armies 
discovered it while exploring the ancient city of Aquilla, in 
the Kingdom of Naples, in the year 1810. It was found 


in an antique vase of white marble. The original is in the 
Hebrew. 


* Sentence rendered by Pontius Pilate, acting Governor of Lower 


Galilee, stating that Jesus of Nazareth shall suffer death on the 
cross : 


‘In the year seventeen of the emperor Tiberius Caesar, and the 
27th day of March, the city of the holy Jerusalem, — Anna and 
Caiphas being priests, sacrafiscators of the people of God, — Pon- 
tius Pilate, Governor of Lower Galilee, sitting in the presidential 
chair of the Pratory, condemns Jesus of Nazareth to die on the 
cross between two thieves, — the great and notorious evidence of 
the people saying: 

‘1. Jesus is a seducer. 

‘2. He is seditious. 

‘3. He is the enemy of the law. 

‘4. He calls himself falsely the Son of God. 

‘5. He calls himself falsely the King of Israel. 

‘6. He entered into the temple, followed by a multitude bearing 
palm-branches in their hands. 

‘Orders the first centurion, Quilius Cornelius, to lead him to 
the place of execution. 

‘ Forbids any person, whomsoever, either poor or rich, to oppose 
the death of Jesus Christ. 

‘The witnesses who signed the condemnation of Jesus are — 

‘1. Daniel Robani, a Pharisee. 

*2. Joannus Robani. 

‘3. Raphael Robani. 

‘4. Capet, a citizen. 

‘ Jesus shall go out of Jerusalem by the gate Struenus.’ 
































A CHINESE EXECUTION. 


On the 1st of May I attended an execution with three of 
my friends. ‘The street in which these frightful scenes 
occur is situated, as you are aware, without the walled city 
of Canton, towards that part of the suburbs which lies to 
the south along the river. This narrow, dirty street, which 
is about one hundred metres long and fifteen wide is called 
the ‘ Potter’s Field.’ All the houses on each side are, in 
fact, inhabited by workmen who make common services of 
porcelain, and those portable furnaces which you have so 
often seen in the poorest houses and in the floating resi- 
dences on the river. For fear that a Chinese scholar like 
you may dispute names with me, I must tell you at once 
that this dismal place is called by the natives ‘ T'sien-Tze- 
Ma-Teou, or the ‘ Quay of the Thousand Characters,’ in 
allusion to the numerous signs which are seen there from 
the river. 

We arrived there at ten o’clock in the morning, and took 
our station in front of a shop belonging to a mender of old 
stockings. This was an excellent position to take a survey 
of the whole ceremony ; and we remained there quietly till 
noon, at which time soldiers and officers attached to the 
service of the Mandarins arrived, to clear the street and 
thrust back the curious. As in Europe, the persons who 
come to see the spectacle were the vilest dregs of the pop- 
ulace,— dirty, ragged people, with sinister countenances, 
who wandered about this ensanguined soil; where most 
likely they had already seen the execution of a number of 
their companions, and perhaps of their accomplices. 

In a short time the toll of the tam-tam announced the 
arrival of the whole procession. Mandarins of every degree, 
with the red, white, blue, or yellow ball, riding on horseback, 
or carried in palanquins, and followed by an escort of musi- 
cians, spiri, and standard bearers, alighted at a short distance 
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from the place of execution. Contrary to their ceremonious 
habits, they arranged themselves in the dismal enclosure. 

Then arrived the criminals. They were fifty-three in 
number, each shut up in a basket, with his hands tied 
behind his back, his legs chained, and a board inscribed 
with his sentence hanging from his neck. You have often 
met in the Chinese streets a pair of coolies carrying a pig 
stretched out at its full length in a bamboo case. Well, 
just imagine a human being put in the place of the unclean 
animal, and you can form an idea of the fifty-three unfor- 
tunate creatures in their cages. When the cages were set 
down, they were opened and emptied, just as when a pig 
is turned out at a butcher’s shop. I examined these unfor- 
tunate wretches with attention; they were worn out with 
hunger, and looked more like skeletons than living beings. 
It was evident that they had suffered the most dreadful 
privations. ‘They were clothed in loathsome tatters, wore 
long hair, and the dishevelled tail attached to the crown of 
the head had been reduced to a third of its usual length. 
They had evidently belonged to the insurgent bands who 
had adopted the fashion of the Mings, and allowed all their 
hair to grow. 

Many of these unfortunate persons were very young, — 
some were not sixteen years of age,—while others had 
grey hair. Scarcely were they thrown on the ground pell- 
mell, when they were compelled to kneel; the greater part 
of them were so debilitated from suffering, that they could 
not keep in this position, and rolled in the mud. An exe- 
cutioner’s assistant then picked them up, and arranged them 
all in a row, while three executioners placed themselves 
behind them and waited the fatal moment. You doubtless 
recollect those horrible figures whom we have often seen 
together in the corlége of the criminal judge at Canton, — 
those figures dressed in red blouse, and wearing a copper 
crown, adorned above the ears with two long pheasant’s 
feathers. Well, these were the executioners, who now waited 
the signal with a rude and heavy cutlass in their hands. 
These enormous weapons are about two feet long, and the 
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back of the blade is two inches thick; altogether it isa 
cumbrous instrument, shaped like a Chinese razor, with a 
rude handle of wood. 

A mandarin, who closed the corlége, then entered the 
enclosure. He was adorned with the white ball, and held 
in his hand a board, inscribed with the order for execution. 
As soon as this man appeared, the frightful work began. 
The executioner’s assistants, each clothed in a long black 
robe, and wearing a sort of head dress of iron wickerwork, 
seized the criminals behind, and passing their arms under 
the shoulders of their victims, gave them a swinging move- 
ment, which made them stretch out their necks. The 
executioner, who was now in front, holding his sword in 
both hands, threw all his strength into the weapon, and di- 
vided the cervical vertebree with incredible rapidity, severing 
the head from the body in a single blow. The executioner 
never had to strike twice; for even if the flesh was not 
completely cut through, the weight was sufficient to tear it, 
and the head rolled on the ground. An assistant then 
levelled the victim with a kick, for the corpse would other- 
wise have remained in a kneeling position. After three or 
four decapitations, the executioner changed his weapon; the 
edge of the blade seeming completely turned. The execu- 
tion of these fifty-three wretches only lasted some minutes. 

When the last head had fallen, the mandarins retired 
from the scene as silent as they had come. Seeing the 
highest provincial officers present at the execution of those 
unfortunate men, I was struck with the reflection, that, in 
all countries — horrible to say—the political scaffold has 
been elevated instead of degraded. After the departure of 
the mandarins, the executioner picked up all the heads and 
threw them into a chest brought for the purpose. At the 
same time the assistant took the chains off the victims as 
they lay ina pool of blood. The heads were carried away ; 
but the bodies were left on the place of execution. 

A lamentable scene then commenced. A troop of women, 
with dishevelled hair, approached the fatal spot, shrieking 
aloud in wild disorder. These unhappy beings were endea- 
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voring to distinguish their fathers, their husbands, and their 
children, among the headless corpses. It was a frightful 
scene to see them hurrying about, pondering, and constantly 
mistaken amidst these headless remains. ‘This search con- 
tinued all day accompanied by a mournful noise; funeral 
dirges being mingled with cries and sobs. The women 
never ceased repeating that kind of chant common to all 
funeral ceremonies; and which was composed, it is said, in 
the time of the Mings. It is a sort of a rythmical plaint, 
in which the same words constantly recur. ‘* Oh, misery! 
Oh, despair! My happiness is gone for ever! Your kind- 
ness will no longer soften the bitterness of life! Alone and 
bereaved of all, I can only weep and die over your ashes!’ 
and so on.— Yvan’s China. 


ANCIENT LAWS OF COMPENSATION FOR CRIMES. 


Kine Epmunp, to check the multiplicity of private feuds 
and combats which disfigured his reign, established various 
compensations for loss of life, making no discrimination 
between manslaughter and murder. It appears that a king’s 
life was valued at thirty thousand thrismas, computed to be 
thirteen hundred pounds, or about six thousand dollars! If 
any one killed a king, this was ‘the damage,’ by paying 
which he was acquitted of guilt. The value of a prince 
was one half this sum. By payment of three thousand 
dollars, one might have the privilege of killing a prince! A 
bishop or an alderman was worth about half as much as a 
prince. A sheriff was valued at eight hundred dollars; 
a common clergyman, at four hundred'dollars. This was 
not his salary, but what his murderer must pay! The 
husbandman, or ‘ceorle, was worth only about fifty dollars! 
A king was worth one hundred and twenty common men! 


In this singular tariff an archbishop was worth more than 
a king. 
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A scale of prices for wounds and injuries was formerly 
in operation. Thus we find in the early Saxon annals, that 
a wound an inch in length under the hair was settled by 
payment of one shilling; a wound of a like size in the 
face, two shillings; the loss of an ear was rated equivalent 
to thirty shillings. These estimates applied to all classes. 
The code of Ethelbert provided that any one who com- 
mitted adultery with another’s wife should be compelled to 
buy him a new one. 

In English history there is a record of a woman giving 
her sovereign two hundred fat hens for permission to pass 
one night in prison with her husband, and of one hundred 
being brought on account. Another account speaks of a 
subject presenting his king with five of his best palfreys as 
an inducement for him to be silent concerning a faux pas 
of his wife. 

Ancient records show that this mode of pecuniary repa- 
ration for crimes was extensively practised. Blackstone 
mentions, that, by the Brehon laws, murderers in Ireland 
were discharged of their crimes, by giving the surviving 
relatives of the murdered person a recompense called Eviseh. 
Homer speaks of this practice. Thus, Nestor, in his speech 
to Achilles, says : — 

‘If a brother bleed, 
On just atonement we remit the deed ; 


A sire the slaughter of his son forgives ; 
The price of blood discharged, the murderer lives.’ 


And again in the 18th book of the Iliad, in the descrip- 
tion of the shield of Achilles: — 


‘ There in the forum swarms a numerous train, sas 
The subject of debate, a townsman slain ; 
One pleads the fine discharged, which one denied, 
And bade the public and the law decide.’ 


Another curious feature of these laws of compensation 
was the estimate placed on witnesses. A person whose life 
was valued at one hundred and twenty shillings counter- 
balanced six common men, their lives being reckoned at 
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twenty shillings each; and his oath was equivalent to that 
of all the six. 

These laws are said to be descended from the ancient 
Germans ; among whom we find, that, if a man was called 2 
pare, or wrongfully reproached with having lost his shield in 
battle, he was allowed to exact a heavy fine from his libeller. 
These fines and equivalents were called a fredum. Montes- 
quieu says: ‘ By the law of the Frisons, half a sol was 
granted as the compensation for a man who had been 
beaten with a stick. By the Salic law, an ingénu, who gave 
three blows of a stick, paid a fine of as many sols; and, if 
blood were drawn, he was punished as though the injury 
had been inflicted with an iron weapon, and had to pay 
fifteen sols. ‘The law of the Lombards established various 
compositions for one, two, or three, or four blows; and or- 
dained that if a man, accompanied by his followers, went to 
assault another who was not upon his guard, to bring shame 
and ridicule upon him, he should pay half of the compo- 
sition which he would had to give in the event of his having 
killed him,’ 


THOUGHTS FROM CHANNING. —I cannot now, as I once did, 
talk lightly, thoughtlessly, of fighting with this or that nation. 
That nation is no longer an abstraction to me. It is no longer a 
vague mass. It spreads out before me into individuals, in a 
thousand interesting forms and relations. It consists of husbands 
and wives, parents and children, who love one another as I love 
my own home. It consists of affectionate women and sweet chil- 
dren. It consists of Christians united with me to the common 
Saviour, and in whose spirit I recognize the likeness of his divine 
virtue. It consists of a vast multitude of laborers at the plough 
and in the workshop, whose toils I sympathize with, whose bur- 
den I should rejoice to lighten, and for whose elevation I have 
pleaded. It consists of men of science, taste, genius, whose 
writings have beguiled my solitary hours, and given life to my 
intellect and best affections. Here is the nation which I am 
called to fight with, into whose families I must send mourning, 
whose fall or humiliation I must seek through blood. I cannot 
do it without a clear commission from God. 
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BY GERALD MASSEY. 


Tuere’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours ; 
Only in our blindness 
We gather thorns for flowers ; 
Outward, we are spurning, 
Trampling one another, 
While we are inly yearning 
At the name of ‘ Brother!’ 


There’s no dearth of kindness 
Or love among mankind, 

But in darkling loneness 
Hooded hearts grow blind. 

Full of kindness tingling, 
Soul is shut from soul, 

When they might be mingling 
In one kindred whole. 


There’s no dearth of kindness, 
Though it be unspoken : 
From the heart it buildeth 
Rainbow-smiles in token — 
That there be none so lowly 
But have some angel-touch ; 
Yet, nursing loves unholy, 
We live for self too much. 


As the wild rose bloweth, 
As runs the happy river, 
Kindness freely floweth 
In the heart for ever. 
But if men will hanker 
Ever for golden dust, 
Kingliest hearts will canker, 
Brightest spirits rust. 


There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours; 
Only in our blindness 
We gather thorns for flowers. 
8 

















A Scene from Real Life. 


Oh, cherish God’s best giving, 
Falling from above ! 

Life were not worth living, 
Were it not for love. 


—_— 


A SCENE FROM REAL LIFE. 


WE copy the following from the ‘ Five Points Monthly 
Record, a journal devoted to the interests of the mission 
established in.the locality whose name it bears, by the Rev. 
Mr. Pease. The narrative illustrates the character of the 
work which Mr. Pease is doing there, for religion, for purity, 
and for temperance. 


‘A few sabbaths since, at the morning service, one of the most 
degraded specimens of humanity that ever greeted my vision 
came staggering into the Chapel of the House of Industry. His 
wild and frightful looks, ragged and dirty beyond description, his 
face bruised and swollen, rendered him an object of disgust and 
terror. He seemed to look at the children with wonderful interest, 
occasionally muttering to himself — ‘ Beautiful! beautiful! Oh 
that mine were here!”’’ He sat an hour or more, and then, with a 
long earnest look at the children, staggered out of the chapel, and 
went up to the dark “ valley of the shadow of death,’ — Cow 
Bay. 

‘As the bell rang for service in the afternoon, and while the 
children were clustering together, the same wild looking man 
staggered in once more. He surveyed the faces of the children 
with the closest scrutiny, and at length his eyes rested on two 
bright-eyed little girls, who were singing one of their little hymns. 
He sat immovable as a statue during the whole service, gazing 
intently on the faces of these two children. 

‘ The service closed, the congregation dispersed ; yet he lingered, 
and the tears came coursing down his face thick and fast. 

‘Dr. S asked him what was the matter. 

‘«T am a drunkard! —-a wretch, an outcast, homeless, and 
without a penny. Once I had a home and friends, — father, 
mother, wife, children, and hosts of friends who loved and respected 
me. ‘Time passed on, and I became a drunkard. One friend 
after another left me; still I drank on, and down, down I fell. 
Father and mother both went down to their graves with broken 
hearts. My poor wife clung to me when all others deserted me, 
I still drank on, pawned one article after another, until all was 
gone; and when my wife refused to give me her wedding-ring, 
which she had clung to with the tenacity of a death-grasp, I felled 
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her to the earth, seized her finger, and tore off the ring, and 
pawned it forrum. That fatal blow maddened her, and in despair 
she too drank; and together we wallowed in the gutter. 

‘* Penniless we begged our way from Vermont to this great 
city. Here we hired a small cellar, in a dark, dismal street, and 
sent our shildren out to beg. Many a weary day we spent in that 
dreary cellar, while our children were wandering in the streets, 
begging for their drunken parents. About forty days since my 
little girls went out to beg, and from that hour to this I have not 
seen them. 

‘** Without food or fire I clung to my dismal abode, until hun- 
ger forced me out, and then I began to search for my children. 
My degraded wife has been sent to Blackwell’s Island as a vagrant ; 
and alone I went to the Islands, to the House of Refuge, to the 
Tombs, and in despair I wandered to the Five Points; and for the 
last few days I have lived in Cow Bay, among beggars and thieves. 
To-day I saw two children, who, if they had not looked sc clean, 
and sung so sweetly, 1 would have called them mine. Oh, would 
to God they were!” 

**« Tell me the name,” said Dr. S., “and I will see.” Ina few 
moments two interesting little girls were led towards him. At 
the first sight of this fearful looking man they shrunk back. The 
poor man sprang to his feet, exclaiming, ‘‘ They are mine! mine! 
My children, don’t you know your poor old father? Come to me, 
my children! Father loves you,—he won’t hurt you.” He 
reached out his arms; the little ones were timid at first, but they 
soon climbed upon their father’s knee, while the tears were 
streaming down his face. 

** Kiss your poor drunken father, my children!” But the 
face of the man was so black and filthy, not a fit place could be 
found. Soon, they forgot the dirty face, remembered their poor, 
degraded father, and each entwined their little arms around his neck, 
and fondly kissed him; and the elder one said, with a voice that 
touched every heart, — ‘“‘ Father, we are so happy here, we want 
to stay. Won't youcome here and live too, papa? What makes 
you drink so? Dear papa, do sign the pledge, and not drink any 
more. Mr. Pease found us in the street begging, and now we 
are happy. Do, papa, come and live here, and be good to us as 
you used to be.”’ 

‘The father’s heart was overwhelmed; he sobbed and groaned 
aloud. For more than an hour they sat together, till at last the 
old man arose, still clinging to his children, and exclaimed, — 
‘*The pledge! the pledge! I will never drink again!”’ 

‘I gave the pledge, and from that hour he has most faithfully 
kept it. He is now a man again, engaged in business, earning 
ten dollars per week ; and none would recognize in the well-dressed 
man, who still boards in the house, the degraded original, whose 
portrait can still be seen at the House of Industry, daguerreotyped 
in all its striking deformity and squalor.’ 











CONDUCT OF DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 


Tne subject of providing for discharged prisoners is now 
engaging the attention of the public to an extent never 
known before. Our labors, humble though they have been, 
have been crowned with great success. After a long and 
painful observation, we have become satisfied that no 
class of men need more sympathy than released prisoners. 
Thrown upon the world, without money, without character, 
and without employment, and branded with infamy wher- 
ever they are known, we need not wonder that they often 
return to the haunts of vice, and become again the inmates 
of the dreary prison. A little encouragement at this junc- 
ture, and the discharged convict may become the faithful 
husband, the kind father, and the useful citizen. The fol- 
lowing table will show at once the results of efforts in 
behalf of this class of men: — 


Initials. Crime. Before Conviction. Since Discharged. 

Forgery. . . . Intemperate. . Sober and honest. 

Burglary . . Habits good . . Industrious and temperate. 

Ct.money. . Intemperate . More temperate. 

Forgery. . . . Notgood. . . Conduct good. 

Pet. larceny . . Unsteady. ° - - 

Cons. to cheat. Not known . . Conducts with propriety. 

Forgery . ° %” - + Conduct good. 

G. larceny. . . Dishonest. . . Same as before conviction. 
a o = 6 eels 4 Deranged. 
a . «+ «+ Industrious . Steady and industrious. 

Ct.money . . . A profligate . a 

Bigamy. . . . Habitsbad . . Improved. 

G. larceny. . . Bad ... . Bad. 

Perjury. . . » «+ « « «+ Quiet and respectable. 

Felony . . . . Unsteady. . Habits correct. 

G. larceny . . . Vicious . . . Much improved. 

Attempt torape . Intemperate. . Somewhat improved. 

Manslaughter. . Notoriously bad Greatly improved. 

G. larceny. . . Not known . . Industrious and honest, 

Assault to murder Abandoned . . A reformed man. 

Arson . . . . Faircharacter . Uniformly good. 

Breaking jail . . Suspicious . Not much improved. 

Manslaughter. . Intemperate. . Greatly improved. 

Forgery. . . - Drunkard . . Habits still bad. 

Ct. money. . . Notknown . Industrious and orderly. 

Forgery. . . .» ~- ele - 

Breaking jail . . Not good. . . Better citizen. 

Pet. larceny . . Intemperate. Appears reformed. 

Arson .. . Not known . . Very good character. 

Perjury. . . . Drunken. . Loose, drunken fellow. 
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Conduct of Discharged Prisoners. 


Crime. 
Assault to rape 
Perjury . 
Forgery . 
Perjury . 
Forgery . 
Arson 


” “> 
Ct. money. . 
Burglary . 
Ct. money . 
G. larceny . 
Forgery. . - 
G. larceny. . 
Manslaughter . 
G. larceny .« 

” . 
9 . * 
” 


M anslau ghter : 


Assault to murder 


Ct. money. . 
Forgery . 

Ct. money. . 
Forgery . 
Burglary 

G. larceny .« 
Ct. money . 
Perjury . 

G. larceny . 


” 
Bigamy. . . 
Breaking jail . 
Misdemeanor . 
G. larceny . 
Forgery. . . 
G. lareeny - 
Forgery . 

G. larceny . 
Aiding escape . 
Forgery. . « 
G. iarceny . 
Perjury . 

Ct. money . 
Forgery . 
Perjury . 


Before Conviction. 
Not known 


” ° 
Intemperate . 
A bad man 
Intemperate . 
Beg . « 


Intemperate . 
Not good. . 
Beh. 2 
Worthless 


Not knewn . 
Bad ‘ 
Old convict . 
Habits bad . 
Not known . 
Intemperate . 


Very bad ° 
Intemperate . 


” 
Suspicious 
Not known 


3° 
Dissipated 
Thievish . 
Not the best. 
Suspected . 
Intemperate . 
Unsteady . 
Good 
Drunkard 
Not known 


Dishonest ; : 


Dissipated 
Bed .s 
Indolent . 
Not known 
Rather loose . 


Since Discharged. 
Steady and industrious. 
Industrious, good citizen. 
Conduct bad. 


. Nowise improved. 


Not very good ‘ 


Not known 

Intemperate . 
Unsteady. . 
Intemperate . 


Character good : 


Steady and industrious. 
Nothing unfavorable. 
Steady and industrious. 
Character good. 
Conduct irreproachable. 
In jail again. 

Honest, fair character. 
Bad. 


Not improved. 
Nothing improper. 
Character good. 
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” ” 
In jail for larceny. 
Much improved. 
Sober, discreet man. 
Industrious and honest. 
Character and conduct good. 
Very respectable. 
Steady and industrious. 
Entirely reformed. 
Respectable and pious. 
Good moral character. 
Temperate and industrious. 
Behaves well. 


%” ” 
Nowise altered. 
Habits good. 
More industrious and sober. 
Conduct honest and upright. 
Reformation appears real. 
Thoroughly reformed. 
Well esteemed. 
Conduct very good. 
Good inhabitant. 
Good, to a proverb. 
Behaves with strict propriety. 
An honest, industrious man. 
Perfectly regular. 
Sustains a fair character. 
Manifest reformation. 
Industrious and thrifty. 


Massacuusetts State Rerorm Scnoon ror Giris.— We 
are glad to learn that the sum of twenty thousand dollars has 
been subscribed in addition to a like sum offered by the last 
Great credit is due to Mrs. C. 8. Brown, of Hub- 


legislature. 
bardston, for her laudable efforts. 


Commissioners have now been 


appointed to locate the institution, consisting of H. B. Rogers, 


John H. Wilkins, of Boston, and Francis 





8* 


a Fay, of Chelsea. 
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JOURNEY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


We left home, and took passage in the Norwich line to 
New York. ‘This is an excellent route. Every thing is 
done to render the passage agreeable. The conductor 
understands his business, and is gentlemanly in his conduct. 
On arriving in New York, we drove to the Water Cure 
Establishment ‘kept by Dr. Wellington. ‘This is an excel- 
lent institution, and we were glad to hear that it was 
enjoying much prosperity. Dr. Wellington has another 
house at South Orange, about fifteen miles from the city, 
which is said to be one of the finest locations in the world. 
We wish him all success; for we believe that the practice 
of Water Cure is designed to exceed all others. We have 
tried nearly every practice, and we must give this a decided 
preference. We recommend our friends to call on Dr. 
Wellington, if only for a few days, as he keeps a boarding- 
house in connection with his establishment. 

Left for Philadelphia by the Camden and Amboy route. 
Here we also found excellent accommodations. We at- 
tended the United States Universalist Convention. During 
the session, it was voted to take up a Collection in aid of 
the cause of Prison Reform. The result was fifty dollars, 
for which we feel grateful. We believe this is the first 
instance of any denomination that has really recognized the 
duty of visiting the prisoner as a part of its mission. We 
saw many of our long-tried friends in Philadelphia. We 
promised to return later in the season to labor there for the 
cause. Returned to New York, and spent the Sabbath. 
Left for Bridgeport. Spent a night at the elegant mansion 
of P. 'T. Barnum, whom we found writing his Memoirs. 
It has been said that fifty-seven booksellers have desired to 
publish this book. Undoubtedly it will be read with the 
deepest interest. Mr. Barnum’s life must be full of inci- 
dents; and, with his wit, no doubt it will be a charming 
narrative. 
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Left Bridgeport, and stopped in Hartford a few days, 
where we always find friends. We had a pleasant inter- 
view with Mrs. Sigourney. Here we have many friends 
among the Episcopalians. The Hon. Philip Ripley gave 
us a very interesting account of the State Reform School 
just erected at Meriden. He has done much in rearing this 
excellent institution. Mrs. Sigourney herself gave one 
hundred dollars, and contributed an excellent poem, which 
she kindly forwarded to us for publication." 

Left for Springfield. Found, as we always have for 
years, a home at the hospitable mansion of Eliphalet Trask, 
one of our firmest friends. Here the Universalists very 
kindly granted their house for an evening meeting. We 
went to West Springfield, where we soon made arrange- 
ments for another meeting. On Sunday we spoke in West 


Springfield, at the Congregational Church, on the Effect of 


Crime on Home. We were listened to with the deepest 
interest. The Rev. Mr. Field, the pastor, made a very 
eloquent address in behalf of the cause of Prison Reform. 
He spoke of the Tract Societies, the Society in aid of For- 
eign Missions; ‘but’ said he, ‘this cause demands our 
serious attention; that the friend who had addressed them 
was a self-appointed missionary for the prisoner, and that 
he ought to be sustained; and that therefore he should ask 
their aid on the following Sabbath.’ In the evening, we 
addressed a large congregation in Springfield. We really 
feel grateful to Mr. Field for his kindness in behalf of this 
great cause. We trust his example will soon be followed 
by many others of his denomination, till the walls of secta- 
rianism shall all be broken down; for we feel that the cause 
of the prisoner is one that should be taken up by Christians 
of all denominations. 

We left Springfield, and stopped in Worcester at the 
house of our friend Dr. Rogers, who, as we have said before, 
and as we mean to say many times more, keeps one of the 


® See Prisoners’ Friend, vol. v. p. 11, where also may be found a Review 
of an excellent Sermon from the pen of the Rev. Thomas M. Clark, Rector 
of Christ Church, Hartford, on the same subject. 
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very best Water Cure Institutions in this country. We 
know of no one whom we could more safely recommend to 
our friends. 

Leaving Worcester, we spent a few hours at Westbo- 
rough Reform School, where every attention was shown us 
by the excellent superintendent, Mr. Talcot, who seems 
well calculated for his responsible situation. There were 
about five hundred and fifty boys at the Institution. 

Since returning home from our tour, we received a very 
kind note from the Rev. Mr. Field, West Springfield; and 
we trust he will excuse us for closing with an extract, that 
our friends may see his excellent spirit, and that other mini- 
sters may ‘go and do likewise’: — 


West Sprincriexp, Oct. 10. 


My very Dear Sir, — We took up a collection in our church on Sunday 
afternoon, which I am sorry was but small, as the object was new. 
It was but but ten dollars and six cents. Accept it, however, as our 
humble mite, contributed to your excellent cause. May God bless you, 
my dear brother, and preserve your life and health to be useful for many 
years to come. Very truly, your friend and brother, 

Henry M. Frew. 





Tue ‘ Portsmouth Journal, under the head of ‘ Tradi- 
tionary Sketches, publishes the following account of a 
model jury of the olden time : — 


‘ About eighty years ago, a man came to his end by a casualty 
at the Isle of Shoals, and a coroner from Portsmouth visited the 
island to make an inquest. Twelve jurors were summoned from 
those who were first met with, and directed to sit on the body. 
They went into the house, and soon some of them returned, and 
informed the coroner that he would hold but six. They were 
again instructed, and sentin. They reported that he was drowned. 
They were again sent back for further investigation. In due time 
they returned, with the report that they had notched on one stick 
all of his good deeds they could find; and, on another, all of his 
bad ones. ‘The latter numbered most, and therefore they gave 
their verdict that he had gone to the wicked place. One of his 
good qualities was reported to be, that he could carry a can of 
flip, at arm’s length, around the island, and not spill a drop.’ 











THE NEW ENGLISH CONVICT SYSTEM. 


Our readers are doubtless aware of the change that the 
English government has lately made in its convict system. 
The experiment is being tried of substituting penal servi- 
tude at home, in place of transportation to Botany Bay. 
In a recent debate in the House of Lords, this subject was 
incidentally alluded to. Lord St. Leonards spoke of the 
experiment as a failure, which he attributed chiefly to the 
difficulty of finding employment, even for the best convict, 
when his term of involuntary servitude expires. He ex- 
pressed his apprehension that the country could not absorb 
such numbers of convicted felons, and that the chance of 
their getting a livelihood was so much against them as to 
make their permanent reformation very problematical. He 
intimated an intention to move for a select committee, to 
inquire into the whole subject, unless a remedy for the 
alleged evil could be devised. 

The Duke of Newcastle, in reply, admitted the difficulties 
arising from the natural repugnance of most persons to 
employ convicts, if other laborers could be obtained. Still 
some persons, from philanthropic motives, were willing to 
try them; so that nearly all the convicts, who were at 
liberty to seek employment, had found it; and that, of the 
twelve hundred who had been conditionally liberated, not 
more than one per cent had relapsed into their former 
vicious habits; a proportion so extraordinary that he hardly 
hoped to see it continued. He further stated, that instruc- 
tions had been given to the police, not to follow these men 
as suspicious characters, but to afford them every facility in 
obtaining honest employment. 

Lord Campbell expressed great doubt as to the permanent 
success of the experiment. He advocated a return to 
transportation, convinced that penal servitude at home was 
no satisfactory substitute. 
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The mover of the debate expressed himself satisfied with 
the statement of the Duke of Newcastle. 

In this connection, the ‘ Pennsylvania Journal of Prison 
Discipline’ remarks :—‘ We apprehend that most Lords 
‘and Dukes are but superficially acquainted with the true 
merits or natural results of any system; but, like our plain 
legislators and debaters at home, catching a floating idea © 
here and there, and taking for granted what is not contra- 
dicted, they can make quite a respectable appearance in the 
report of a debate on prison discipline. When legislation 
is demanded on subjects of this nature, light is to be sought 
from racts, and from long continued, discriminating, per- 
sonal observation. Let theories, for the time being, be put 
under a bushel.’ 


JUDGE GALBRAITH ON TAVERN LICENSES. 


WE have received a copy of the ‘ Spirit of the Times, 
published in Meadville, Pa., containing the opinion recently 
delivered by Hon. John Galbraith, on the refusal of the 
Court to grant tavern licenses in that county. This gentle- 
man is a resident of Erie, Pa. He is a gentleman of 
sterling, Christian character, and is very much respected as 
a jurist. We have read his remarks in detail on the license 
question, with interest and pleasure. They are clear and 
bold, and on the side of humanity. Ah, it is refreshing 
to find influential men on the side of humanity! What 
benefits ever accrued from ‘ tippling houses and dram shops’ ? 
What poor man was ever made better and happier or 
richer by them? Mave they ever added one item of wis- 
dom to the general stock; or, in the least, advanced society 
in virtue and a true morality? Instead of this, they have 
always and everywhere proved only a withering curse to 
man. Judge Galbraith takes a straightforward, rational, 
and benevolent view of the subject on which he treats. 
After a labored argument, he says : — 
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‘On the ground, therefore, that the court is not satisfied, from 
all the evidence before us, that licensed public-houses are “‘ neces- 
sary to accommodate the public, and entertain strangers and 
travellers,” — that the travelling public can be accommodated, and 
made comfortable and secure, without such licenses; on the general 
confidence of citizen with citizen,—the court is constrained to 
refuse granting any license this term. It is from no want of con- 
fidence or respect for any of the applicants, but from a deep 
sense of responsibility in the discharge of duty. It is determined 
to try the experiment, at least, for the coming year. It has been 
argued, and with much force, that the evils of intoxication do not 


arise from the system of licensing public-houses, but from the exis- * 


tence of liquor establishments under the revenue laws. These 
are authorized, by a license from the treasurer, to vend wines and 
spirituous liquors, wholesale and reteil, without any investigation 
as to character. This system may be all wrong, as we believe it 
to be, — wrong that revenue should be raised in any such way; 
but for that the legislature alone is responsible. We deprecate, 
as citizens, the entire policy of raising or increasing the revenue 
to the State by licenses upon such traffic, or bonuses upon banks, 
railroads, or other business affairs of the country. It is enriching 
the treasury at the expense of the people. One of the darkest 
features in the Old Church establishment was that which autho- 
rized the grant of licenses and indulgences; and we can see no 
reason why it should not operate equally injuriously upon a civil 
as an ecclesiastical establishment.’ 


OF CRIMES RELATIVE TO RELIGION. 


In looking over the history of England, it is lamentable 
to see how much cruelty has been practised under the 
name of religion. ‘The ministers of peace and Christianity 
were the active dispensers of death and desolation. They 
were the perpetrators of the most malignant murders, while 
clad in the pure mantle of religion. Even the accomplished 
and sentimental Sir Thomas More caused Lutherans to be 
whipped, tortured, and burned alive in his presence.” Cran- 


* This seems so extraordinary that it has been doubted. But it is so 
asserted by Bishop Burnet, whose historical fidelity will not be denied. He 
» gives an instance of one James Bainham, whom More caused to be whipped 
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mer led Arians and Anabaptists to the stake. Bonner, 
Bishop of London, tore off the beard of a weaver who 
refused to relinquish his tenets. In another instance, he 
scourged a man, until his own arm ached with the exercise. 
Even Wriothesly, the Chancellor of England, directed a 
young and beautiful woman to be stretched on the rack, 
for having differed with him on the real presence. With 
his own arm, he tore her body almost asunder, and caused 
her afterwards to be committed to the flames. Even 
infants, born at the stake, were thrown into the fire with 
their parents, as partaking of the same heresy. 

During the reign of Henry VIII, it was made high trea- 
son to believe this prince to have been married to Anne of 
Cleves. 

In all these instances, the future damnation of the heretic 
was believed to be the inevitable consequence of his death. 


* Ye reverend fathers, 
Whose beards the silver hand of time hath touched, 
Whose learning and good letters peace had tutored, 
Whose white investments figured innocence, 
The dove, and very blessed spirit of peace! 
Wherefore did ye so ill translate yourselves 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 
Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war, 
And civil massacre? Who shall believe 
But you misused the reverence of your place, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God,* 
In deeds most damnable? t 


It should be remarked that Sir Thomas More and Cran- 
mer both met the same fate that they inflicted on others; 
both suffering martyrdom. 





in his presence, and afterwards sent him to the tower, where he looked on 
and saw him put to the rack. Bainham was afterwards burned. — Hist. of 
the Reform., vol. i. p. 165. See also Principles of Penal Law, by Eden, 
third edition, p. 92. 


* Deorum numen pretenditur sceleribus. Liv. xxxix. c. 16. 
t Shakspeare. 








EXECUTION OF THOMAS CASEY. 


Ir is unnecessary to pain our readers with the disgusting 
details of the execution of Thomas Casey. The papers 
of the day have done this for us. Our readers know some- 
thing of the history of this culprit. He was born in Ireland. 
He had been in this country only a short time when he 
murdered Mr. Taylor and wife at Natick. He was tried, 
and sentenced to be hung after the space of one year. 
That time having passed, a plea was made to the pardon- 
ing committee that his sentence might be commuted to 
imprisonment for life. Both the friends and opponents of 
Capital Punishment were present in the council chamber; 
the former, on the ground that the infliction of such a pen- 
alty was inherently wrong; the latter, on the ground that 
the prisoner was not a fit subject for the gallows. We 
presented the case in our own way. Mr. Butler, who had 
been his counsel, joined with us in assuring the governor 
that he was incapable of fully understanding the nature of 
crime. We paid him a visit to the State Prison, in com- 
pany with Dr. Howe and Theodore Parker. There was 
evidently great mental imbecility. He expressed a willing- 
ness to die, at our first interview; but it was a sort of 
dogged submission. Afterward he expressed a wish to 
live; but his mind evidently wavered. 

The deed is done. The execution took place in private, 
at East Cambridge, Sept. 29th, on Friday, the usual hang- 
ing-day throughout the civilized world, for the heathen 
have no gallows. He was attended by Rev. Mr. O’Brien, 
of Boston, a Roman Catholic priest. A few invited guests 
were present to enjoy the banquet, and the Sheriffs of 
Suffolk and Worcester. Owing to some misplacement of 
the rope, the prisoner struggled terribly ; and, on taking him 
down, the physicians gave it as their opinion that he died 
by slow strangulation. His body was given to his brother, 
a respectable mechanic of Worcester. 


We have never hesitated to express our decided opposi- 
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tion to this penalty. It is wholly unnecessary ; and is, in 
fact, positively disgraceful to the Commonwealth. We are 
no better off to-day for this legal murder. The community 
are no safer. Then there is something so cool in our 
present mode ; for we wait a year, and then order the scaf- 
fold to be erected for the victim. Maine, from whom we 
have copied our law, has no Capital Punishment. She 
keeps her criminals at work. We may do the same. 
There are now four victims left: one in New Bedford, one 
at South Boston, one at Greenfield,* and one at Worcester. 
Whether the penalty will be inflicted or not, of course we 
have no means of knowing. But while we live, we shall 
not cease to show our opposition to this inhuman penalty. 
We may be reproached for our labor; but we shall have 
one consolation, of which no one can for a moment deprive 
us, which is, that the age will come at last when it will be 
seen that we were right. 

We learn that the Rev. Mr. Holland, of East Cambridge, 
faithfully lifted up his voice on the following Sunday 
against this barbarous practice. We have not heard of any 
other preacher who has done the same. Every pulpit in 
Christendom should ‘cry aloud, and spare not.’ 

In all our remarks, it must be remembered that we do 
not oppose imprisonment or a restraint upon the criminal. 
Casey was at work in the State Prison. There are prob- 
ably ten more there for life. There are no less than twenty- 
five in the Connecticut State Prison for life. Is not this 
better than to have legal murders? Rhode Island, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, have severally abolished the death-penalty. 
Who will dare say to-day that life and property are not as 
safe in those States as in Massachusetts, with her four 
victims ready for the sacrifice? ‘Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 
But I say unto you, That ye resist [requite] not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.’ 


* Since writing the above, Philbrook Whitney, of Greenfield, has had 
his sentence commuted to imprisonment for life. 








STANZAS 


WRITTEN BY A PATIENT IN THE NEW JERSEY STATE HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, AT TRENTON. 


FATHER in Heaven, through all the weary day, 
With sad and heavy heart I’ve struggled on, 
And not a ray of light shines o’er my way ; 
My very trust in thee is almost gone. 


With none to guide me or direct my feet, 
With none to soothe or dry the falling tear, 
With no kind words my longing ear to greet, 
Oppressed and sorrowful, wilt thou not hear ? 


Oh, hear and aid me! I am very weak, 
And oft do wrong while striving to do right, 
And miss my duty, though the way I seek; 
But wilt not thou upon my path shed light ? 


Jesus, my Saviour! Brother! thou didst know 
Each pain which racks the overburthened heart ; 
Of every human grief thou’st felt the woe, 
And of unkindness well thou knowest the smart. 


Oh, teach me patience! let me think of thee 
When words unfriendly make my heart so sore ; 
Let my own failings teach humility, 
And, when I err, let me do so no more! 


The way is lone and weary, though the goal 
Appears in sight, — yet mountains intervene ; 
But let me keep that hope before my soul, 
And I can journey on with brow serene! 
Religious Magazine. 
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LOSS OF STEAMER ARCTIC. 


Jer. xlix. 23: ... ‘For they have heard evil tidings; they are faint-hearted ; there is 
sorrow upon the sea ; it cannot be quiet.’ 


Deatu is an unwelcome guest, save to the sincere Chris- 
tian who is ready to depart. It is hard to meet the hour 
of separation, even in the quiet chamber of sickness, where 
the last consolations of religion may be ministered, and 
where the gentle watcher may stand beside the dying bed, 
and wipe the cold, damp sweat from the aching brow. 
But the separation is doubly afflictive, when hourly we are 
expecting to embrace a dear friend, perchance a mother 
or a child from a distant port. Such were our reflections, 
as we heard, on many a thoughtless tongue, the terrible 
news that the noble vessel, the grand embodiment of nau- 
tical skill of the present century, had suddenly gone down 
beneath the merciless waves. A few hours more, and all 
would have reached home. With one chance in a million, 
two powerful vessels meet upon the broad sea, and in a 
moment three hundred human beings find a watery grave ! * 
What an agonizing scene! How unavailing was all human 
skill! Doubtless that morning all was hilarity and joy. 
A few hours more, and friends and kindred were to meet. 
The many social circles, broken up by a temporary visit to 
the Fatherland, would be reunited. But, alas! saving a 
few lives rescued at great peril, all is over. No monument 
can mark the place. No storied urn can be reared. No 
friend can go at purple morn or rosy sunset, and drop a 
tear. How many hearths are desolate! How many dis- 


* The mind is doubly pained, and the scene is terribly heightened, from 
the fact that of the lost there were sixty-one women and nineteen children, 
and that many of the strong, stalwart men of the crew pushed them aside to 
save their own lives! The whole number on board at the time of the 
disaster was 387. Those known to be saved were 21 passengers, 4 officers, 
and 50 of the crew; total, 75. Known to be dead, 5; passengers missing, 
211; crew missing, 96; total of passengers and crew, 387. 
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tracted mothers! How many weeping sisters! How many 
fond brothers! How many bereaved husbands! Heaven 
comfort the mourners: ‘ For they have heard -evil tidings; 
they are faint-hearted; there is sorrow upon the sea; it 
cannot be quiet.’ And what is the lesson ? 

1. We learn the mutability of all earthly hopes. How 
slowly do we learn this lesson! Friend after friend departs ; 
one hope after another is removed; yet we cling to life 
as though it were never to end, and as though the next 
were never to commence. In a few days more, our sun 
will set, and friends will follow us to our long home. 

2. The certainty of death is our second lesson. Heaven 
has revealed no clearer truth than the certainty of death. 
Yet that same kind Providence has wisely hid from us the 
time, the manner, and the circumstances of our departure. 
Death may come to us at our own fireside, or upon the 
stormy ocean. We may meet the grim messenger peace- 
fully, or he may come clothed in all the terrors of a ship- 
wreck. Our duty is to be prepared for the solemn hour. 

3. How many lessons more shall we need to warn us of 
the utter recklessness of human life? The Atlantic must 
be bridged with steamers. So many days only can be 
given for a passage. The ocean is made a great race- 
course. ‘To save a day or an hour, the most frightful risks 
must be run by rival lines. Here was a vessel swiftly 
ploughing her way through dense fog and mists, freighted 
with the richest commercial products, and more richly 
freighted with four hundred precious lives. No gun is fired. 
No bell is sounded. She moves on in her fiery course, like 
some mighty giant. She is in the track of many vessels. 
Struck in a moment, all imagine that she is safe. But a 
few moments elapse, and the dreadful certainty is revealed. 
Who does not remember the thrilling description given by 
Thurlow Weed, a year or more ago, of the narrow escape 
of the Pacific, as she grazed the rocks of Cape Race? 
The Cunard Steamer the Columbia, the Humboldt, the 
City of Philadelphia, have all perished there. 

4. A fourth lesson is to remind us of the last hour. It 
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must soon be here. Even had these friends lived, a few 
days more and all would have been over. Death may not 
come to us in the same frightful form, but he is already at 


our door. ‘In such an hour as ye think not, the Son of 
Man cometh.’ . 


‘Frail as the leaves that quiver on the sprays, 
Like them man flourishes, like them decays.’ 


‘Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, — 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave, — 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawned around her like a hell.’ 





LITERARY WORLD. 


Life Illustrated. —Such is the expressive heading of a fine looking 
weekly sheet, the first number of which is before us, published by 
Fowlers, Wells, & Co., New York and Boston. The rapidly increasing 
list of patrons to their monthly issues (Water Cure Journal, and Phreno- 
logical Journal, which boast 100,000 circulation) has induced the estab- 
lishment of this weekly. The community is ripe for the paper, which is 
intended to be pre-eminently educational, a ‘ people’s newspaper ;’ whose 
columns shall display an ample variety of moral and intellectual aliment, 
current events, arts, sciences, inventions, literature, health-topics and 
hygiene, agricultural and horticultural improvements, rational amuse- 
ments, general intelligence, &c. ; which, without being in any sense sec- 
tarian or sectional, shall be in every sense reformatory and progressive. 


The National Magazine.—From Magee, Cornhill, we receive this 
agreeable monthly. Few magazines sustain their character so well as 
does the National. Yet while we have seen very much to admire, we 
cannot refrain from censuring so false and narrow an estimate as the 
number for September placed upon the religious character of Sir Walter 
Scott. Certain it is, if the life of any man teaches love to God and trust 
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in Divine Providence, that life is Scott’s. We know of few better volumes 
to put in the hands of readers, young or old, than a faithful record of his 


masterly life. Better to live Christianity than to stop short with mere 
belief. 





Tae Back Numpers or THE Prisoners’ Frrenp. — We have now 
reached the third number of the present volume. Such has been the 
demand for our work, that those who want to begin with the present vol- 
ume must make immediate application. We have also received orders for 
five hundred extra copies of our issue for December, which will be an 
excellent number. 





Correction. — On page 69, of October No., for ‘blind institutions’ read ‘ insane 
institutions.’ 
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Charles Bigelow, Worcester, $2.00 
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